Heirs of the Symbolists
perience of the least common human denominator, exacer-
bated his nerves. Certain commentators on Eliot's work
repeatedly express a fear of offending him by a too 'vulgar'
understanding of his intention. In this excessive timidity they
pay a tribute to the effectiveness of his performance, for his
first poems, whether, as in The Love-Song OfJ. Alfred Pru-
frock, they record the impotence of a prudent man in a frock-
coat fallen among the potential thieves of his virtue, or, as in
other pieces, they deal with the misdirected efforts of a middle-
aged lady to secure an ambiguous affection, the death of a
maiden aunt, a romantic interlude in a garden, or moments of
cruelly intense awareness on sordid back-streets, all testify to
Eliot's shrinking from and hatred of vulgarity. In this, too, he
is allied to the symbolists, who, where they essayed naturalism
did so in order to expose the ugliness of that tawdry life from
which they were in flight.
He has not admitted, as they did, a concern with his own
sensations and emotions, but die obscurities of his work are
nearly always due to the methods and purposes of symbolism.
A phrase from some poet or philosopher he has studied, a
reference to some figure in history or fiction comprehends, for
him, a certain definite, if admittedly transient and elusive state
of mind. He introduces the phrase or the allusion into his
poem, sometimes merely the melody of the phrase transposed
into his own words; he compresses, he selects, he intimates,
and thus he creates an atmosphere, records a mood, in verse so
charged with elliptical associations as to be a kind of musical
shorthand. His Rhapsody on a Windy Night is a perfect
example of this:
Twelve o'clock.
Along the reaches of the street
Held in a lunar synthesis,
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